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have been several murders committed—five we 
think was the number. The Settlement has 
always claimed that the district is not a crim- 
inal one; so that investigations were in order 








Society of Friends should take a special interest 
in them ?” 

While we cannot promise that these will be 
found to harmonize with ours throughout, yet 
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, Epwin P. SELLew, PUBLISHER, to discover the cause of the outbreak. It was| from Vladimir Tchertkoff’s publication entitled 
, No. 207 Watnut PLace, established beyond question that every one of | “Christian Martyrdom in Russia,” we will gather 
, ey "aie — these cases was directly traceable to passions ex- | up and sometimes re-arrange statements of sev- 
- aaa cited by the late Spanish-American conflict. In | eral tenets which have, not without some reason, 
: Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to addition to this the speaker stated that the chil- | marked them with the name “ Russian Quakers.” 
h JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, dren on the streets were found to be playing at | Several other views are recorded which would 
’ No. 140 N. SrxTeEnTH SrReeEt, Puma. war. In no instance, so far as observed, were | seem to us as deficient, or crude, even as Stephen 
’ Sntered on commbceans eaten 0 Peale HO they “ freeing Cubans,” but with the viclenes Grellet found them in his day, though they have 
‘ characteristic of their age, they were slaying | showed a marked improvement since their mod- 
t Spaniards.” The predatory spirit is so near the | ern awakening, and as might be expected from 
A Letter from Alexander I. of Russia. surface in human nature, the speaker added, | the disadvantages under which they have lived. 
: A Friend in Germantown has lately discov- | that the spectacle of war has been a great “set | In view of these a Friend writes to us: “I trust 
ered among old papers a copy of the following back a to the development and growth of the|that Friends will now embrace proper oppor- 
letter sent by the Czar Alexander I. of Russia higher impulses of civilization. B. | tunities to give them the Bible in their own 
in 1817, to James Mott, John Griscom and ; ; language and to aid them in school learning.” 
Samuel Wood, which will explain itself, and What is the Creed of the Doukhobortsi? | An English Friend writes that his limited op- 
1t may encourage the thought that the labors of | Friends have not been prone to make “ be- | portunity of forming a judgment “ has left the 
Stephen Grellet, William Allen, and several | cause he followeth not with us” the reason why | impression of a simple-hearted people exceed- 
faithful Friends in the cause of peace have not | they should not feed, clothe, or shelter the needy, | ingly defective in the knowledge that comes by 
i been thrown away upon the crowned heads of'| the afflicted, or the persecuted. It is enough | education, and therefore (?) out of touch with 
Russia, and may be returning now after many that they are of our own flesh and blood. But| some important points of Christian doctrine, yet 
days in the manifest of the present Alexander. | W€ recognize the duty, as we have opportunity, | earnest in their endeavor to do what has been 
. It was Alexander I. who tried to secure toler- | t® “do good unto all men,—especially to them | manifested to them as the will of God.” 
iB ance for the Dukhobortsi under his government, | Who are of the household of faith.” We now proceed to cull from Tchertkoff’s 
4 but failed of co-operation in his subordinates: Yet any point of kindred between the faith | book, features that may interest Friends and 
: To Messrs. Mott, Griscom and Wood, New York. of a suffering people and of — own household | others :— 
a GENTLEMEN :—Receive my thanks for che vol- affords an avenue of more special sympathy and} They know no creed, and can only say of 
a ume of essays on Peace, and for the expressions of | interest between us and them, and adds to our| themselves that they are of the faith of Jesus. 
d- Christian regard contained in your letter accom- | Christian duty of making our sympathy prac- A Christian, they Say, 18 one who believes in 
panyingit. The efforts which you and other indi- | tical. Jesus Christ and fulfils the commandments of 
. viduals and Societies in North America are now| Though the Doukhobortsi,—or, to use the God. They acknowledge God as being in three 
; making to promote love and peace among men are | name which they have adopted for themselves pereonifications of the One and Unutterable ae 
a : aa ee E . >| being the power of love, the power of Life which 
worthy of the imitation of every well-w isher to | the “ Christians of the Universal Brotherhood,” | js the Source of all that exists. 
| etetrandhapincsof he word: andin hee |yere in unity wit ws on en oe lie tht] ~The natin of the St Wrestler tech 
ill Being well acquainted with the diversified misery * atetinenes from all carnal werfeve sp ers eos — oH See 9 : ee 
and wickedness which war spreads among man- christian, this would be enough - distinguish upenee andar ties Eat os ee 
a. kind. I shall account it a great happiness to be Friends from other coneemeniions -” —_ al Worshipping God in the spirit, the Spirit- 
y instrumental in any degree in preserving that pecial helpers and rescuers,—a sufficient chord Wrestlers’ affirm that the outward Church and 
peace uninterrupted, with which it has pleased | of sympathy between us and them over which | 41) that is performed in it and concerns it has 
oi the Divine Being to bless the nations of Europe. | relief might travel. But as a people we claim | no importance for them. The Church is where 
is, (Signed) ALEXANDER. | ess natural and more spiritual grounds than | two or three are gathered together, 7. e. united, 
OB Sr. PerersBure, the 4th July, 1817. this for relieving a fellow being. Instead of| in the name of Christ. oe Oa 
= To Messrs. JAMES Morr, points of unity, we are counselled to take even They acknowledge Christ’s coming in the 
Jno. GRISCOM, cine 3 , flesh. His works, teaching, and suffering; but 
SAMUEL Woop. disunity, or enmity, as an opportunity for ex- they chiefly accept all of this in the spiritual 
= ———— = tending relief. “If thine enemy hunger, feed | sense, and affirm that all contained in the gos- 
fo. The Budding of the Harvest. him; if he thirst, give him drink.” pel should be accomplished in ourselves. Thus 
-~ Jane Addams, the well-known college settle-| Yet besides their common humanity with us, | Christ must in us be begotten, born, grow up, 
ment worker at Hull House, Chicago, recently | their remarkable sufferings, and the Christian, teach, suffer, die, revive, and ascend; and it is 
lo. addressed a meeting of the Academy of Political | even sublime spirit in which they bear them thus that they understand the process of the 
M. “ge as 7 : S oe ete : Y >} new birth, or renovation of man. They say 
et and Social Science in Philadelphia. Amongst | and their faithful testimony against all wars, a} iho+ Jesus himself was and is the Gospel eternal 


other interesting matter she gave the following 
startling facts: 


Recently in their district in Chicago there 


distinctive ground for Friends lately seemed to 
be queried after, thus :—“ What are the religious 
views of the Doukhobortsi as a whole, that the 


and living, and has sent it forth, preached in 
the Word. He himself is the Word, and can 
be written only on our hearts. 
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They believe that except through God and 
his Christ there is no salvation; but if God is 
invoked without a pure heart, He himself can- 
not save man. 

For the salvation of man, indubitable faith 
in Christ is necessary; but faith without works 
is dead, as also are works without faith. The 
only living faith is the hearty acceptance of the 
gospel. 

Concerning baptism, they say that they are 
baptized into the Word through the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. ‘This baptism takes place 
when a man repents with a pure and willing 
heart, and calls upon God, and then his sins 
are remitted and he turns to God and not to 
the world. This is the only baptism for the re- 
mission of sins which they profess. 

The new birth and baptism, according to 
their understanding, are the same. The means 
of attaining the new birth are living faith in 
God, and prayer. The signs of the newly born, 
or baptized, are the works of the new man. The 
consummation of baptism or new birth, they 
say, a man attains when he is united to God; 
and such a man may see God with his spiritual 
eyes. External baptism they regard as useless, 
saying that water washes off only the unclean- 
ness of the external body. 

They confess their sins in prayer to the 
heavenly God, good and merciful, who forgives 
all our sins. If they sin against their brethren, 
they confess before all, and ask their brethren 
to forgive them. When a man has fallen he 
should immediately recover himself, ask God’s 
forgiveness with a humbled heart, and with all 
his might strive not to fall again into a similar 
sin. 

As to the Communion, they partake at all 
times of the sacred, life-giving, eternal sacra- 
ments, in the forgiveness of their sins spiritually, 
through the inward acceptance of the Word of 
God, which is Christ; and such a communion, 
they say, penetrates the understanding of man, 
as it were, to the marrow of his bones. The 
communion of the body and blood of Christ in 
the form of bread and wine they do not accept; 
saying that bread and wine enter into the mouth 
like ordinary food, and are of no avail to the 
soul. 

Fasting they regard as a matter not of kind 
or quality of food, but of abstinence from glut- 
tony and other vices, of purity, meekness, and 
humility of spirit. Mere abstinence from food 
does not, according to them, yield any good to 
the soul. 

Marriage amongst them is not regarded as a 
holy sacrament, and is accomplished merely by 
the mutual consent of the young couple. As, 
among the Spirit-wrestlers, no preference is 
given to wealth or rank, the parents do not at 
all interfere in the marriages of their children. 
There are also no marriage rites or ceremonies. 
The mere consent of the two, and a promise to 
live together, suffices. Abstinence from mar- 
riage for the sake of purity is regarded amongst 
them as a high virtue. 

The dead they commemorate by good deeds, 
and in n0 other way. God Himself, they say, will 
remember the righteous in his kingdom. There- 
fore they do not pray for the dead, deeming it 
useless. The death of a Christian they do not 
call death, but change; therefore they do not 
say “our brother has died,” but “our brother 
has changed.” 

As to the general resurrection of the right- 
eous and unrighteous, the Spirit- Wrestlers do not 
enter into discussion, leaving this in the care of 


God. 


The members of this community hold that to 
destroy or hurt any living thing is blameworthy. 
In every separate being there is life and hence 
God, especially in a human being. To deprive 
a man of life is in no way permissible. 

The members accord full freedom to the life 
of man, and therefore all organization founded 
on violence they regard as unlawful. 

What I do not wish for myself, that I must 
not wish for anyone else. This is the rule of 
the moral law for the associate life of man. 
They found their mutual relations and their re- 
lations to other people,—and not only to peo- 
ple, but to all living creatures,—exclusively on 
love; and therefore they hold all people equal, 
brethren. They extend this idea of equality. 
also to the government authorities ; obedience 
to whom they do not consider binding upon 
them in those cases when the demands of these 
authorities are in conflict with their conscience, 
while, in all that does not infringe what they 
regard as the will of God, they willingly fulfil 
the desire of the authorities. 


Our English correspondent writes :— 

In their revulsion from the corrupt, formal 
Christianity with which they have been brought 
into contact they have gone to the extreme of 
rejecting some weighty truths that have been 
presented to them out of the life and power that 
alone gives them value. On the other hand, 
like almost all other denominations, they make 
use of certain forms which are in their essence 
supertitious,—repeating creeds,—[“ considered 
as psalms,”] singing hymns, and bowing, etc., in 
their worship.* 

We miss among their alleged doctrines any 
sufficiently satisfactory place given to our Sa- 
vior’s offering of Himself “a ransom for the 
sins of many,” and “tasting death for every 
man.” This orthodoxy may have been discred- 
ited in their minds by the unchristianity of the 
orthodox Greek Church in so persecuting them. 
But this doctrine in Christ’s law of sacrifice by 
love they seem to have in their characters, if 
not in their heads. 

The apparent fruit of the generally spiritual 
trend of their belief is a remarkably lofty type 
of character,—a character that no wise country 
would willingly spare from its citizenship. To 
say nothing of their conspicuous industry, hon- 
esty, kindness, thrift, and virtues generally, it 
must be regarded as one of the clear triumphs 
of faith, that in the midst of their dire distresses 
and bereavements, a visitor noticed among them 
from the first day, as he says* :— 


Such vitality and animation, such abundance 
of hearty energy and such soberness as I had 
previously no idea of whilst living among peo- 
ple who cannot decide as to the life they want 
to lead, whether for “God or Mammon,” and 
who consequently are wearied out, suffering and 
discontented. Each one when consider- 
ing any question is guided exclusively by his 
own spiritual understanding. Thatis why they 
are so energetic, joyful, and free, more so than 
it is possible for any of us to be. Their 
conduct is looked upon by them only as the 
outward manifestation, as the result of continual 
inward spiritual force. Therefore there 
are no vain actions, as nobody will praise them ; 
there are no actions from fear of censure on the 
part of the brethren, as no one will blame 


* See more fully on these points in the present num- 
ber, page 141. 





them; there are no actions out of blind sub. 
mission to the majority, as none either expects 
or demands anything from another. 


If this description shall hold good, there ap. 
pears on earth one illustration of the saying, 
“Ifthe truth make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” And now the word seems going forth 
for them: “As for thee also, because of the 
blood of thy covenant. I have sent forth thy 
prisoners out of the pit whereim there is no 
water. Turn you to the stronghold, ye prison- 
ers of hope.” May neither Cyprus nor America 
spoil them of their simplicity, as worldly success 
and maxims have given degeneracy to another 
once spiritual people ;—of whom we might say, 
Quakerism made their wealth, and their wealth 
unmade their Quakerism, or that of their poster- 
ity. The worldliness of mammon will continue to 
do this, save where we hearken unto the Lord, 
both in all other things and in his saying, 
“Make to yourselves friends by means of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, that when it shall 
fail, they may receive you into the eternal tab- 
ernacles.” 


Close upon these considerations comes a letter 
just received, encouraging us with the sight of 
others also, irrespective of sect, being touched 
with a Christlike spirit. For information we 
give the letter in its own words :— 


Totstoy Funp. 
In Aid of the Persecuted Doukhobortsi in Russia. 
NEw YorK, October 25th, 1898. 

Count Leo Tolstoy, whose seventieth birthday 
has recently been celebrated, writes to a corre- 
spondent in this country urging the raising of funds 
to aid in the emigration of the oppressed Doukho- 
bortsi. These people—thrifty, indusirious farmers, 
some ten thousand in number—form a protestant 
sect whose tenets resemble those of the Quakers. 
Their only offense is their refusal from conscien- 
tious scruples to serve in the Russian army. For 
this reason they have been repeatedly exiled from 
one part of the empire to another, and so perse- 
cuted and maltreated by the government officials 
that their position in their own country has become 
intolerable. With much difficulty they have ob- 
tained permission to emigrate to foreign lands, and 
steps have been taken to settle them, temporarily 
at least, in the Island of Cyprus, but it is hoped 
that they may eventually reach America. There 
is urgent need of funds to enable them to take ad- 
vantage of the privilege to emigrate which has 
been accorded to them. A committee has already 
been formed in London to raise money for this 
purpose, and the undersigned have been consti- 
tuted a committee to co-operate with them in 
America. It seems appropriate that such money 
as is collected should be. offered to the Doukho- 
bortsi through Count Tolstoy, and that in honor of 
the seventieth anniversary of his birth, it should 
be called the Tolstoy Fund. This cause lies close 
to the heart of the distinguished Russian and noth- 
ing could give him greater joy than its success. 
We appeal to all of our fellow-citizens who believe 
in liberty—in the freedom of man to abstain from 
taking up arms against his brother man—to con- 
tribute as they may be able to this worthy object. 

Contributions in any amount may be sent to 
Isaac N. Seligman, Esq.; Treasurer of the Commit- 
tee, Mills Building, New York. 

William Dean Howells, New York. 
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Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Boston. 
George Dana Boardman, D. D., Philadelphia. 
N. O. Nelson, St. Louis. 
Bolton Hall, New York. 
Ernest H. Crosby, New York. 

Committee. 
We have received also the following notice :— 


PHILADELPHIA, Eleventh Month 10th, 1898. 

The conference on the 9th inst., in Philadelphia, 
concerning the Doukhobor people— 

1. Heard, with great interest, the clear, and—in 
the main—encouraging report of Aylmer Maude, 
concerning the migrant companies. 

2. Decided that it might not be opportune, at 
present, to endeavor to reach the ear of the Russian 
Government, in behalf of the Doukhobors who 
must for the present remain in Russia. 

8. Appointed a committee (as below), to call a 
future meeting, to prepare business for it (includ- 
ing a memorial to the Russian Government, if 
thought best), and to co-operate with other com- 
mittees, including that of which W. D. Howells is 
chairman. 

COMMITTEE. 

Howard M. Jenkins, Editor Friends’ Intelligencer, 
No. 921 Arch Street, Phila. 

President Isaac Sharpless, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa. 

Dr. Richard Henry Thomas, Baltimore, Md. 

President William W. Birdsall, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Rufus M. Jones, Editor, American Friend, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 


The Recent Calamity of the Sea Islands, 

Readers of THe FRrienpD will doubtless re- 
member the great suffering brought upon the 
inhabitants of the Sea Islands on the coast of 
South Carolina, produced by a tidal wave 
which swept over that section of country in the 
autumn of 1893. It is with feelings of sorrow 
for these poor people, that we learn a similar 
calamity has again overtaken them, and that 
great suffering is likely to be their portion. The 
following extracts from a letter recently re- 
ceived from Rachel C. Mather, briefly explains 
the situation. During the previous distress, 
Rachel C. Mather, Beaufort, S. C., and Ellen 
Murray Frogmore, St. Helena Island, S. C., 
proved themselves faithful almoners of means 
sent for the relief of these colored people ; and 
any Friends who feel inclined to send either 
money or provisions to either of these, may feel 
confidence that it will be judiciously distributed. 

E. S. 

After the severe cyclone of ’93, you kindly and 
generously aided our destitute colored sufferers. 
Two recent storms have swept over these islands 
and coasts, destroying most of crops, leaving the 
people as destitute as in ’93. 

Crops that were harvested before the cyclone of 
Aug. 29th were saved, and the people are living on 
what was previously gathered, but most of the 
produce left in the ground was destroyed by the 
tidal wave of Oct. 2nd. 

The air is filled with the sickly odor of rotting 
corn, rice and potatoes, and sickness is prevalent. 
There is fever in almost every home, often fatal. 

It is of no avail to petition the legislature of 
South Carolina. Even now, hundreds of families 
are compelled to part with their homesteads by 
public auction sales to pay taxes, and many must 
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part with their live stock to pay the merchants for 
rations advanced, with a lien on the cotton crop, 
destroyed by the tidal wave. 

Our industrial home is rapidly filling up with 
importunate applicants, worthy but very destitute 
girls, many of whom come to us without a change 
of clothing. In no way can we benefit these poor 
people more, than by preparing them to become 
good servants in northern homes; they are thus 
rescued and uplifted, and do much towards sending 
relief to their distressed relatives and friends. 


The Dukhobortsi in Cyprus. 


The following is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived by the London Friend, from Sarah M. 
Ames, who is visiting the island, not in connec- 
tion with the Dukhobortsi, but who is interested 
in them. The letter is dated Larnaka, October 
14th, 1898 :— 

“Since my arrival three weeks ago in Cyprus 
I have only been able to visit the Russian set- 
tlements at Pergamo and Kuklia. I have not 
been well enough to go to Athalassa, for which 
I am very sorry, as that seems to be the place 
where most difficulties meet the Russian refu- 
gees. I hear from various former acquaint- 
ances in the island the highest opinions of these 
people, and I must say that no peasantry ever 
produced the same impression upon me as they 
have done. The fine dignity of their bearing 
and expression, the clear, kindly acuteness of 
their eyes, the steadiness of their questioning 
look, the marvelous activity of their work—all 
are deeply striking. The contrast of their sturdy 
quick walk, when you meet them on the road, 
with the gait of other men, is also noticeable. 

“At Pergamo the 500 Russians settied there 
were building their mud-brick houses and 
swarming at the work like boys playing foot- 
ball. And for force and strength and regular- 
ity like a steam engine. I never saw anything 
to equal a middle-aged woman who, with gar- 
ments tucked up, was kneading the earth for 
brickmaking by treading it. And on every 
face was a brightness and cheerfulness that 
amazed me when I considered their story and 
circumstances. 

“At Kuklia the houses were all built, and the 
roofs were being finished by a young giant, who 
was pitching spadefuls of earth from the ground 
level on to the tops of the one-storied houses. 
The roofs are of timber and reeds covered with 
thick earth to keep out the heat. Well beaten, 
they resist the rain also. 

“But now I hear they are feeling discouraged 
by the amount of sickness that exists, especially 
among the women and children. No doubt 
this arises partially from the hardships they 
suffered on board ship, wnere they had far too 
little room. On their arrival in Cyprus they 
had to go into quarantine, and as there was not 
nearly enough accommodation, numbers en- 
camped in the ‘ Public Gardens,’ a very dismal 
swampy place, quite improper for them in the 
hot weather even. This is enough to account, 
but not to console for illness and the five-and- 
twenty deaths that have occurred. It is true 
that they think of death only as a ‘ change,’ 
but they feel bereavement all the same.” 











Ir is not what people eat, but what they di- 
It is not what 
they gain, but what they save, that makes them 
It is not what they read, but what they 
It is not 
what they profess, but what they practice, that 


gest, that makes them strong. 


rich. 
remember, that makes them learned. 


makes them righteous.—Selected. 
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Philip Schaff and his Work—1819-'93. 


(Continued from page 134.) 


From Koenthal he went to the Gymnasium 
of Stuttgart, here he was befriended by some 
of the most serious and influential citizens and 
among them the Sister of Hahnemann—the 
homeepath, a woman of true culture who did 
much to direct his studies and whose influence 
was very helpful in keeping him from embrac- 
ing the rativnalistic teachings which prevailed 
so much in the university he afterward attended 
at Tiibingen. “ Its reputation for thoroughness 
of instruction and the industry of its students has 
been proverbial,” and Philip Schaff says, “I 
never lived in a place where there was more 
earnest and intense study than there was in 
Tiibigen during my university course;” and it 
was at once beautiful and remarkable that he 
retained and even increased his faith in the 
midst of the spiritual tumult of those days when 
such intellectual giants as Baur, Strauss, Hegel 
and Ewald were at their prime, and his instruc- 
tors. 

“Prof. Schmid was a profoundly learned 
pious, conscientious and estimable scholar, but 
modest to a fault and sympathizing with Nean- 
der in his evangelical beliefs.” He was the 
favorite professor of our future historian whose 
recollection of these famous biblical students is 
graphically recorded. “Dr. Baur filled me 
with inteliectual admiration for his rare genius 
and scholarship. He had great magnetism 
as a teacher, the most difficult problems of 
higher criticism he handled with the grip of a 
giant. He elaborated his lectures with consci- 
entious care and read them very closely, but 
with intense earnestness and inspiring enthusi- 
asm. He was at that time, next to Neander, 
the most influential academic teacher in theol- 
ogy in Germany. 

“I gained from him my first idea of historical 
development or of a constant and progressive 
flow of thought in the successive ages of the 
church. His personal character was above re- 
proach. 

“ Next to Baur was Heinrich Ewald. He was 
brimful of genius, learning and sublime self- 
conceit* creating as great a revolution in the 
higher criticism of the Old Testament as Baur 
did in that of the new, and made as deep an 
impression upon the age. He was a perfect 
Ishmaelite. He wrote a public letter to the 
Pope in 1848 peremptorily calling upon him to 
resign his triple crown. When asked why the 
Pope did not reply to his communication he 
coolly replied,‘ He does not dare to.’ One more 
teacher nearer and dearer to me personally 
than all the rest of my Tiibingen professors 
was Dr. Dorner, he combined in some measure 
the excellences of Baur and Schmid, the specu- 
lative and critical faculty of the former, and 
the Christian piety and scriptural soundness 
of the latter. 

“ He had passed under the training of Hegel 
and Schleiermacher and was just the kind of 
man to satisfy the wants of those advanced 
students who wished to master the critical and 
speculative problems of the age without losing 
their Christian faith, simplicity and humility. 
I shall always be glad that I was able to induce 
him to come to America in 1873.” 

Vacations and a tramp over the mountains 
and his native Canton, refreshed the diligent 


*“ He always spoke and wrote with oracular self- 
assurance as if he himself had been consulted by Moses 
and the prophets, by the Elohist, Jahvist and Deuter- 
onomist before they composed their chapters.” 
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student at Tiibingen and his note book written 
at this time gives us a glimpse into his medita- 


of this good and learned man, together with Dr. 
Tholuck, that the rationalism which threatened 
to overwhelm the faith of many students in 
Halle was dispelled. 





“ Philosophy ought to be a living and deep 
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For “THe FRIEND,” 
THE BEST MOTHER. 


By MARY R. BATTEY. 


“‘T’ve the very best mother that ever has lived,” 
Were the words that one day canght my ear: 


longing for the fatherland of truth. 
“ Love makes the Christian servant of all 
men, faith makes him master of all things. . . . 


In the Spring of 1840, Dr. Tholuck and his 
wife accompanied Philip Schaff to Berlin and 
introduced him to Baron and Baroness Von 




















And | thought of the others— 
The hundreds of mothers— 


Each one to her boy the most dear. 


“ kvery genuine and deep experience is a 


Krécker, in whose family he remained two years 
moral progress. 


as tutor to their son, a bright amiable boy of 15. 





“T’ve the very be-t mother that ever has lived ;” 
He was sure of its truth, there’s no doubt, 








“The law has in it the need of the Gospel. 
In the thou shalt of the Almighty and all loving 
One lies the promise of the thou canst.” ... 


By the Baroness he was treated with the affec- 
tion of a mother and allowed ample time to pur- 
sue his studies at the university. 














As he thought of the double 
Prop rtion of trouble 


She would take, to let him do without. 


“ The Christian believes and trusts like the 


been so favored in the years when encourage- 
child, but he knows in whom he believes. Faith 


ment and right guidance are most important 








But this loving young lad would at times quite forget 
That to him she was better than gold. 








is his foundation, love is his dwelling-room, 
hope the wavering flag on the tower.” 
“T confess it aloud that in Christ I have 


and few have more appreciated their educa- 
tional opportunities. 
There was neither time nor inclination for 

















That of all the mothers, 
She was better than others ; 


That he ever had said what I’ve told. 





found what my soul’s deepest needs cry out for | sowing “wild oats,’ one of the most absurd 





He would pout if she asked him to carry the coal; 
Pumping water was not to his taste; 


—the satisfaction of my longings, the calming 

of anxious fears—turning darkness into day. 
“Earthly goods He has not given me, that I 

might the more zealously seek after heavenly 


and vicious excuses for young men whose future 
usefulness and happiness depends so largely 
upon their development in this critical period 
“The university of Berlin was in the 














He would whine and worry, 
And get in a flurry, 


When persuaded his time not to waste. 





He has denied me the sweet joy of a| first rank of the 22 universities of Germany and 





He would put off his work and wait to be told 
Of his duties again and again ; 





father’s care that with all the devotion my heart 
is capable of, 1 might pour out my love into his 
heart and find in him the truest and most trusty 
friend,— who has been wonderfully present, 


literary atmosphere in the city has never been 
more stimulating ” than it was when our Philip 
Schaff entered. 

Here he had Neander as a teacher, an inti- 























But his patient mother 
Still loved as no other, 


Though she punished her boy now and then, 





healing my wounds and showing daily his} mate friend—he says “I became intimately ac- 





And when he has grown to manhood’s estate, 
He will fervently think there was none 


kindness and faithfulness.” oo al 
Struggling with poverty throughout his uni- 
versity days, he could but compare later in 





quainted with him as a student and privat doe- 
ent and often enjoyed his plain cordial hospi- 
tality. Berlin has never had a more beloved 

















Of all the others, 
The hundreds of mothers 


Who did more for the weal of her son, 


life the advantages enjoyed by many in Ameri- 


teacher. His character and example were even 
can institutions of learning where scholarships 


more impressive than his profound learning 





If the care and the patience but turn the young feet 
Into ways that are better and truer, 





are provided. 
His first sermon was preached in 1838, when 
he was nineteen, on the declaration of the Evan- 


and original genius. It was impossible not to 
love and revere him for his simplicity, purity 


and humility and his unselfish devotion to his 














No doubt, that that mother, 
As many another, 


Will feel her anxieties fewer. 








gelist, “ God so loved the world that He gave 


students. He was one of the greatest and best 
his only begotten Son ;” and a few weeks before 


men I ever knew. 





And I’ve thought, as this boy in his protests of love, 
Are we, in the dear Father's sight. 





He had a most tender and conscientious re- 
gard for truth as the supreme object of know- 
He sympathized with all types of vital 


his death, 55 years after, he took his grand- 
son on his knee and had the lad repeat the ver- 
ses beginning with these words and said with 














We know that He loves us, 
But oh, when He proves us, 


We faint, and depart from the right. 





much feeling, “ That my child is the whole} Christianity and had liberal intuitions for a 





With our lips we profess that his love is the best, 
His omnipotence reigns everywhere ; 


free Church in a free State. 
merit is that he introduced into the treatment 
of Church History the Spirit of Evangelical 
catholicity and transformed its periods into a 


of the Gospel. That is the highest wisdom. 
Whatever you forget do not forget that.” 

The last year (1839) of his university course 
was divided between Halle and Berlin; at the 


Neander’s great 























We love the confiding 
But bear not his chiding 


With patience and love for his care. 








former he was taken into the family of Doctor | book of quickening and life-giving impulse.* 








We forget that his mercy and truth are so great 
(For his calls may seem cheerless and grim) ; 


Tholuck, whose residence of 12 years had estab- 
lished him as “the most popular teacher and 
preacher in Halle—a man of genius, extensive 
learning and fervent piety. 


In 1841, having completed his course, taken 
his degree as Bachelor of Divinity, published his 
first book, hetravelled through Southern Europe 
as a most fitting conclusion to his studies. 























His lectures were 








That his servants are willing 
In his love, to be filling 


The cup of sweet service, for Him. 








fresh, suggestive and stimulating. 





So we oft turn away, with a sigh or a frown, 
And for a convenient time, wait. 


Fruit From Oup Trees.—“ Ogilvie began 
the study of Greek at fifty, and made an ex- 
cellent translation of Homer; Galileo at seven- 
ty pursued his studies with unflagging zeal ; 


power and usefulness lay in his personal mag- 
netism and devotion to the students whom he 
loved as his own children” and with whom he 














But sure to remember 
That we should surrender 


Our will unto his ere too late. 


would walk daily instructing and entertaining 





Michael Angelo designed the rebuilding of St. 








But again and again He shows us our work, 
And chides us for lacking in trust ; 


Peter’s at seventy-one, and had charge of the 
work until he was eighty-nine. 
his masterpiece, “‘ The Conversion of St. Paul,” at 
seventy-five, and died at ninety, still working. 





He could converse freely in several langu- 
ages and was strongly evangelical in his faith. 
Students from America and England were much 





He produced 








But He loves as no other, 
More e’en than a mother, 


And remembereth, we are but dust. 


attracted by him, and the privileges counected 
with his home were freely appreciated by a 





Titian lived to be one hundred years old,and pro- 





So let us in patience our wills calmly bow, 
Nor repine should He chasten us sore ; 





duced “ The Last Supper ” at eighty-seven, and 
it is called his masterpiece. 
his most famous violin at ninety; his eyesight 
failed at eighty-five, but still he made violins, 


number of accomplished Christian women who 
gathered once a week to hear readings by his very 
charming wife from classical authors of religious 








Stradivarius made 











And though He afflict us, 
Or to sorrow addict us, 


Still serve and honor Him more. 


character, in which the students from Chur took 
It was here Philip Schaff first met his 
beloved colleague, Dr. Geo. L. Prentiss. 





and lived to be nearly one hundred years, spend- 
ing only his last year in idleness.” 








Time.—But above all, when we properly con- 
sider the uncertainty of life, O how thin is the 
partition between this world and another! how 
short is the passage from time to eternity! This 
should make us determine to make the most of 
the present time, for if we trifle with it till we 
come to a sick and dying bed, it will be fearful 
to look back on opportunities squandered away, 
and dreadful to look forward to the account we 
must give to God for the neglect of them.— 
Hervey. 





Let Christians not be disheartened, but let 
them save their strength, conserve their energies, 
and live as long as they can and as well as they 
can, and make this life but the beginning of the 
life that shall never end.— Common People. 





to Tholuck, Julius Miller seems to have made 
the most lasting impressions on the Swiss stu- 
dent whosays of him, “ For his Christian char- 
acter I entertained profound respect. I have 
never known a more pure, humble, conscientious, 
kind and Christ-like man unless it be Neander. 
I never left his room without feeling better for 
having been in his presence. 
memory as an evangelical Saint.” 

It was through the instruction and example 
































Success is failure if satan gives the success; 
and failure is success if God sends the failure. 


* See Dr. Schaff’s Augustin, Melanthon and Neander, 
New York, 1885. 








He lives in my 
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their life of idleness, owing to scarcity of work, 
and in spite of the fact that almost every family 
had some of its members exiled, or lanquishing 
in prisons and penal battalions. I noticed 
among them from the first day, and the first 
words, such vitality and animation, such abun- 
dance of hearty energy, and such soberness, as 
I had previously no idea of whilst living among 
people who cannot decide as to the life they 
want to lead, whether for ‘God or Mammon,’ 
and who consequently are wearied out, suffering 
and discontented. 

“ Contrary to my expectations I saw that they 
do not subject themselves to any oppressive 
principles which limited the freedom of their 
individuality. Each one when considering any 
question is guided exclusively by his own spiritual 
understanding. That is why they are so ener- 
getic, joyful and free, more so than it is possible 
for any of us to be. And all their actions which, 
to us, seem extraordinary, are to them quite 
usual. This results from the fact that their con- 
duct is looked upon by them only as the out- 
ward manifestation, as the result of continual 
inward spiritual force. And out of this con- 
ception arises the fact that there is no need for 
people to carry out this act or that, prompted 
by any other motive than the impossibility to 
act otherwise. 

“Therefore there are no vain actions, as no- 
body will praise them; there are no actions 
from fear of censure on the part of the brethren, 
as no one will blame them; there are no actions 
out of blind submission to the majority, as none 
either expects or demandsany thing from another. 
Moreover, if there be anyone whose inner con- 
sciousness does not strongly exhort him to live 
this life, he always has the possibility of joining 
the Small Party. 

“In my presence the news came that one of 
the Doukhobortsi, who was kept in a penal 
battalion, not having strength to bear the tor- 
tures, consented to serve. All who were present 
in the hut had only just heard about it, and I 
was able to observe their immediate attitude 
towards this matter. Nearly all of them spoke 
with sorrow about him and pitied him: ‘ Dear 
lad, he had to bear much pain ; and now it will 
be still harder for him, poor fellow.’ All spoke 
of him with such affection, such grief; they 
feared that he would find it still harder to live 
after his consent to serve in the army. They 
spoke of his youthfulness, of the sensitiveness of 
his nature,and of his severe sufferings. 

“ The feeling is just as tolerant and tender 
when it happens that one of the exiled goes 
over to the Small Party—not having strength 
to bear the hardships of persecution. General- 
ly he comes, bows to all and asks forgiveness 
for leaving them. On their part, those who re- 
main give him their best wishes: ‘May God 
grant you to live there, as well as possible. One 
can serve God everywhere.’ They ask forgive- 
ness for not having been able to make his life 
among them more easy. They give him two 
horses, a van, and food for his journey. 

“ Their relations to their neighbors, who have 


“Tn another village one of the Doukhobortsi 
once heard, during the night, some noise going 
on near the horses. He went out to see what 
was the matter, and saw that a Georgian had 
led his horse out, and, mounting on it, was about 
to gallop away. The Doukhobor began to shout : 
‘Stop, stop! so persistently, that the Georgian 
—though he was already some distance away— 
stood still. The Doukhobor said: ‘I onl 
wanted to tell you that you need not be afraid, 
and that you should not consider this horse as 
a stolen one, if you want it, take it.’ The Geor- 
gian stood still for awhile, reflected, came back 
and returned the horse. 

“At Easter, some Georgians danced to the 
sound of the drum. Two Doukhobortsi women 
stood at a distance and looked on. One of them 
noticed that a little girl, six years old, who was 
with them, had turned herself away. ‘Why 
don’t you look on my little girl?’ ‘ Because I 
know a Psalm which says: ‘ Where they fight 
and struggle go not, and where they jump and 
dance look not.’ 

“After going away from the Doukhobortsi, 
and living again among people like myself, I 
could not help noticing the difference between 
them and us; the weakness, the confusion, in- 
toxication, the constant dissatisfaction with life 
and lack of confidence in the midst of which 
we live. However much we may talk of the 
Christian life, among all of us there is a feeling 
of distrust in the possibility of all people living 
in unity, and acknowledging as their guide their 
higher consciousness only. For we do not really 
represent to ourselves such a life, we cannot 
imagine the possibility of a life free from all the 
outward restraints that keep everyone in a defi- 
nite place, in the general order. Hence our 
distrust in the welfare of a life like that of the 
Doukhobortsi. 

“ However, it is only necessary to have been 
once among them to be convinced, not only of 
the possibility of such a life, but of the fact that 
it does already exist, and that it is practised— 
not by two or three people only, but by the 
whole of a large community. 

“Seeing them it became clear to me that it is 
impossible to live a little in one way and a little 
in another; that all the welfare of the Douk- 
hobortsi, all their strength, lies in the fact that 
they have planted both their feet upon that road 
on which we put one foot and then draw it back. 
We shall, however, be obliged to get on to this 
road; there is no other way. We have not 
noticed how far we have already come, and how 
impossible it is for us to be ignorant of the road, 
and consequently to avoid it. We have all but 
one thing to do, and that is to step wholeheart- 
edly on to that same road. 

“It sometimes seems to us that in doing this 
we might ruin or destroy many useful things 
existing at present. But what is the most useful, 
the most necessary thing, if not this? ‘ Do what 
you ought, come what may.’ 

“And what will come is that if in the new life 
it be found necessary to possess those advantages 
which we are now afraid to lose, they will re- 


Life of the Doukhobortsi. 


(Concluded from page 130.. 


“Then I read the letter from the Colonists at 
Purleigh. They asked a great deal about them, 
and how each one came to this comprehension 
of life. I regretted that I could not answer all 
their questions. They also told me how formerly 
—in moments of weakness—they felt lonely, 
and how they were rejoicing to learn that not 
only in Russia, but abroad, all over the world 
‘the flame of love is kindled.’ 

“In a few words, I tried to give them an ac- 
et count of Van-der-Ver, and of this movement 
| generally in Holland, as far as it was known to 

me from A. Skarvan’s letter to Leo Tolstoy, 
also of the Quakers and the Nazarenes. 

“After a short pause, I felt a desire to say a 
few words on ceremonies and their significance. 
I said, that, as they had already noticed those 
Friends who visit them—among them myself— 
do not take part in the ceremonies which they 
perform, as for instance, their prayers, the singing 
of Psalms, and so forth. I wanted to explain 
that this was not a mere accident, but that it 
happened because neither I nor my friends think 
it necessary to perform ceremonies, not regard- 
ing them as an indispensable part of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. Our tendency, I said, is rather 
to get rid of all formalities. I pointed out the 
fact that the decline of every religious spirit 
which teaches people a good and correct under- 

t standing of life always originates in the attach- 
ing of importance to external formalities and 
expressions of religion. The more importance 
is attached to these appearances, the less does 
the religion unite people and draw them near 

,, perfection ; on the contrary, it becomes a cause 
of discord, till eventually people have burnt one 
another at the stake, and even wars have broken 
out on account of their religious differences.” 

He also reminded them that the Doukhobortsi 
of the Small Party go through exactly the same 
ceremonies, but that has not prevented them 
from declining in the spirit. And he asked 
them whether such a vierv of ceremonies as he 
had expressed separated him from them or not? 
They all, without exception, replied that as 
soon as we acknowledge the command to love 
God and our neighbor, and desire to live ac- 
cordingly, nothing could ever disunite us. Some 
of the younger people showed a tendency to 
apologize for the ceremonies—while some of the 
older ones seemed to think that if those Friends 
who sympathized with them lived among them, 
they would probably by-and-bye understand, 
and join with them in their forms of worship. 
The writer continues :— 

“I want to say a few words here on the free- 
dom, tolerance, and diversity of opinion, which 
I have observed among them. 

“When I was about to visit them last year I 
expected to see either fanatics, or a people par- 
ticularly inclined to mysticism. I expected that 
they would differ little from one another, that 
they would be sad and dejected, and that it 
must be more agreeable to hear about them 















































































































































































































































































con- than to live amongst them. I know too, that | never shared their faith, is equally kind. Soon | main, and will become even better and more 
the the majority of those who have heard of and | after the settlement of the Doukhobortsi in the | firmly established, for they will then exist, not 
how sympathize with the Doukhobortsi, have the | Government of Tiflis, a Georgian in one of the | because it was wished by a small group of peo- 
This same notion. villages fell ill. It happened to be in autumn, | ple, who, by means of deceit and violence have 
t of “In reality it turned out to be quite different. | and the corn gathered in by him was not yet | satisfied their desire, but because it will be the 
| we In spite of the fact that last year (as in this) | removed, and was lying in sheaves in the yard. | desire of all human beings who love each other. 
rful they were in extremely bad circumstances, suf-| The corn would have spoiled as the rain was|Should these advantages not be found neces- 
way, fering from fevers, eye diseases, etc., their food | pouring down. The Doukhobors got to know | sary, they will nc‘ exist, and in that case there 
t we 80 insufficient, that it was a wonder how their | of this, went to his place, thrashed the corn, put | is no reason to regret their absence. 

n.— large, strong bodies could be sustained—in spite | it in its place, and went away, almost without| ‘“ We desire to help the Doukhobortsi in their 





of the great mortality, and the unnaturalness of | seeing the owner. distress. But how can we help them, when by 
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our lives we produce and uphold the causes 


from which their sufferings arise? 


“And I think that the truest help would be 
in our acknowledging as our exclusive guide, as 
the master over us—our higher consciousness, 


in learning to listen to its commands and in 
trying to carry them out. 


“ Every attempt to get out of the double posi- 


tion, between the choice of the Christian life and 
the egotistic animal life; every attempt of each 


individual to become at least a little kinder, 


better, is such a real help. 


“Tn acting thus both problems are solved ; 


my own welfare as well as that of the Doukho- 
bortsi and all mankind.” 


John Yeardley and his Travels. 


(Continued from page 122.) 


“They left London on the 16th, and on the 


19th arrived at Amiens, where they halted for 
a few days. They found in this city a move- 


ment among the Roman Catholics, a number of 


whom had joined the Protestant worship. The 
Protestant Pastor, Cadoret, was very friendly to 
them; when he heard that they belonged to the 
Society of Friends, he pressed John Yeardley’s 
hand and said, I am very glad to make your 
acquaintance; it is the first time I have seen 
any of your Society, of whom I have heard 
much. 

“On the 20th J. Y. writes in allusion to the 
spiritual darkness which so generally covered 
the land of France :— 

““*My soul is cast down, but when I am af- 
flicted because of the wickedness of the people, 
I call to remembrance these words: “ Fret not 
thyself because of evil dvers. Trust in the Lord 
and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed” (Psalm xxxvii: 
8). 

“A large number of workmen of various na- 
tions are employed at Amiens in weaving. J. 
and M. Y. visited several of these in their cot- 
tages, and before they left the city invited the 
people of this class to a meeting, especially in- 
tended for their own countrymen, but open to 
all who were willing to come. The meeting, 
says J. Y., was an occasion precious to our souls ; 
the Lord gave us ability to declare his word. 
I spoke in English and my dear Martha in 
French.” 

“ John and Martha Yeardley arrived at Lyons 
on the 13th, and, after making some calls, in- 
tended to proceed to Nismes the next day. But 
not feeling satisfied to leave the city so soon, they 
concluded to remain there one day more; and 
they had cause to be thankful in having taken 
this course. 

“*For,’ say J. Y., ‘we have made the ac- 
quaintance of several religious persons. An evan- 
gelist and colporteur named Hermann Lange, 
a German Swiss, took us to see some Protestant 
converts, amongst whom we have found much 
of the interior life. The Lord gave me a word 
of exhortation for them, and helped me to utter 
itin French. We had a conversation with our 
friend Lange respecting the ministry in our 
Society. Like many other persons he supposed 
we had no recognized ministers; we explained 
the usage of Friends, and showed him our cer- 
tificates, with which he was pleased. He ad- 
mired the good order in use amongst us, and 
said that he had for a long time desired to be 
informed respecting the principles of Friends; 
that he thought as we did, that an express call 
of the Holy Spirit was necessary to the ministry, 
and that women as well as men ought to be al- 
lowed to preach. I felt intimately united to 








him in spirit: on parting we gave him some 
tracts explanatory of our principles. 

“*Lyons is the head-quarters of popery ; 
the Jesuits here exert a strong influence with 
the government against the Protestants. We 
visited a good man named Elfenbein, who with 
his wife, is very useful to the awakened Protes- 
tants. He is a colporteur, and introduces the 
Holy Scriptures into families to whom he speaks 
concerning the things of God. He and his wife 
called upon us in our hotel. On parting he 
proposed we should pray together. This gave 
us the opportunity of explaining our sentiments 
regarding prayer; and we proposed remaining 
a while in silence, and if it should please the 
Lord to put words of prayer into our heart, we 
would express them with the help of the Holy 
Spirit. After a time of silence, Elfenbein prayed 
for us with unction in a few words: it was a 
favored time; thanks be to God.’ 

“On the 15th they resumed their journey, 
and passing through Nismes proceeded to Con- 
genies. They found there Edward and John 
Pease, who were travelling on a religious errand, 
and were about concluding their labors in those 
parts.” 

“During their abode at Nismes they visted 
the little congregations of Friends which lie to 
the westward of that city, and had to record that 
the presence of their Divine Master went with 
them, giving them his word to declare, and in- 
clining the hearts of the hearers to receive it.” 

“They arrived at Montpélier on the seventh 
of Third Month, 1843. The pious characters 
to whom they were introduced in this city were 
mostly of the upper class—bankers, doctors, 
lawyers, and professors. They found that the 
priuciples of the Society of Friends were very 
little known there, but that many were desirous 
of being acquainted with them. Being pressed 
in their spirit to propose a meeting for worship 
with such as were disposed to give their com- 
pany, their new friends readily agreed to it, and 
about thirty-five persons sat down with them at 
their inn. The assembly was, as they believed, 
owned by the great Master, who showed himself 
to be their strength in the time of weakness, 
and gave them power to preach the gospel and 
explain the nature of true worship. Pastor 
Lissignol and Dr. Parlier were amongst those 
to whom they were the most united. The latter 
filled the office of mayor when Josiah Forster 
and Elizabeth Fry were at Montpélier. He 
told John and Martha Yeardley that the meet- 
ing they had just held had been strengthening 
to his faith. That the Lord by his Spirit should 
move the hearts of his children in a distant 
land to visit his heritage in other countries, he 
regarded as a proof of his love; and he spoke 
of the unity of spirit which is felt by those of 
different nations who love the same Lord, as a 
precious mark of discipleship, 

“«The town of Montpélier,’ says J. and M. Y., 
‘is built with taste and elegance, and the situa- 
tion is most delightful: there are four thousand 
Protestants in a population of thirty-six thou- 
sand. On Sixth-day (the 10th) we left this 
place of deep iuterest, with hearts grateful to 
the God and Father of all our sure mercies, in 
that He had enabled us to bear a testimony to 
the spirituality of worship as set forth by our 
Saviour himself.’ 

(To be continued). 

Ir is largely because so much of our charity 
contents itself with the immediate relief of pres- 
ent suffering, and does not aim at the elimina- 
tion of its causes, that poverty and misery re- 
tain so firm a grasp upon their victims.— Ledger. 





“Tt was reserved for Christianity to present 
to the world an ideal character, which through 
all the changes of eighteen centuries has filled 
the heart of men with an impassioned love, and 
has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, 
nations, temperaments, and conditions, and has 
exerted so deep an influence that it may be 
truly said that the simple record of three short 
years of active life has done more to regenerate 
and soften mankind than all the disquisitions 
of philosophers and all the exhortations of mor- 
alists.”— Lecky. 


Notes from (thers. 


That education, whether of black man or white 
man, that gives one physical courage to stand in 
front of a cannon and fails to give him moral cour- 
age to stand up in defence of right and justice, is 
a failure.—Booker T. Washington. 





Emerson said that God offers to every man his 
choice between truth and repose—he might have 
said between truth and popularity. ‘‘ Take which 
you please—you can never have both.” There are 
too many preachers to-day who have chosen re- 
pose.—Zion’s Watchman. 





The United States has had to deal with three 
reat races: the Negroes, in great numbers; the 
ndians, in considerable numbers ; and the Chinese, 
in much smaller numbers. How it has dealt with 
them everyone knows; and yet it has now brought 
into the country the Hawaiians, a large multitude 
that it will not allow to become citizens, and if 
there be no independent policy in the White House 
and no vigor of opposition in the Senate, it may be 
driven into taking charge of ten millions more.— 
Christian Advocate. 





“The Church of the future,” said the Bishop of 
Ripon, “will be neither Protestant nor Catholic, 
but simply Christian.” That is very beautiful, but 
the question rather is, will it be sacerdotal ? There 
is a line of cleavage, which no attempts at pacifi- 
cation can obliterate, between those who regard the 
clergy as a separate sacrificing priesthood, miracu- 
lously endowed by unbroken descent from the 
apostles, and those who regard them simply as 
pastors and evangelists. While we do not venture 
to prophesy, we hazard the suggestion that the two 
ideas will long remain in conflict, but that common 
sense and the facts of history will triumph in the 
end.—British Friend. 





Robert F. Horton, a well-known English writer . 


and preacher, who delivered the Yale Lectures on 
Preaching in 1893, has recently expressed an opin- 
ion as to “raising the tone” of the theatre. e is 
quoted as saying: “I am told on all hands that it 
is the duty of Christians to go to theatres in order 
to raise the tone of plays. If you are able to do 
this, God bless you! Ishall not do it; I am not 
strong enough. It is a crusade peculiarly beset 
with pitfalls and with self-delusions. It is easy for 
men to imagine that they are going to reform the 
theatre when they go to amuse themselves. There 
are more practical, if less attractive, ways of ser- 
vice.” 





“Ts it not a comfort, after all,” says the British 
Friend, “to belong to a body for whom these con- 
troversies have no meaning, and whose view that 
they arise out of a baseless and unspiritual delusion 
is confirmed by every fresh historical and biblical 
enquiry? Hear the Christian World: 

“* While the Primate’s significant utterances on 
the Anglican doctrine of the Eucharist have placed 
this subject in the forefront of theological and ec- 
clesiastical interest, it may be worth while to draw 
attention again to Dr. Norman Fox’s remarkable 
work, ‘Christ in the Daily Meal,’ in which, in the 
compass of some one hundred and thirty pages, 
the whole question of the Lord’s Supper is ap- 
proached from a new standpoint and argued down 
to its roots. In this exposition, which is as note- 
worthy for its wonderful freshness and charm as it 
is for the religious issues involved, every shred of 
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the sacerdotal contention is scattered to the winds. 
The interest shown in the work is evidenced by 
the fact that the English edition is already sold 
out. 

We hear enough of the Church of England, the 
Church of Calvin, the Church of Wesley, the 
church of this sect or that, but we hear too little of 
the “ Church of the Living God.” We have 
seen every one of the modern methods tried without 
effect. It is useless to try to galvanize a dead body 
into life. The thing todo is to get back to the orig- 
inal conception of the Church, and to go to work 
to realize that apostolic idea. It is the Church of 
the Living God. . . . TheChurch is not simply a 
weak company of people who helplessly stand at 
bay and repeat the truths which they have inheri- 
ted. Itis the visible instrument through which 
the Living God speaks and works. It bas all the 
resources of the Eternal Spirit to draw upon. There 
is no limit to its possible power. Ten men who be- 
come really “joined to the Lord,” and so form a 
part of the Church of the Living God, can more 
mightily affect a community than ten churches 
which descend to the plan of “ entertainment.” 
The discouraged and hopeless feeling which char- 
acterizes so many Christians vanishes the moment 
one enters the Church of the Living God.— Ameri- 
can Friend. 





It is generally said that such attempts as the 
realization of the Christian life as the “ Christians 
of the Universal Brotherhood ” stand for, have been 
made more than once already ; there have been the 
Quakers, the Menonites, and others, all of whom 
have weakened and degenerated into ordinary peo- 
ple, living the general life under the State. And, 
therefore, it is said such attempts at the realization 
of the Christian life are not of importance. 

To say so is like saying that the warm rains and 
the sun-rays which have not as yet brought spring, 
are of no importance. If the kingdom of God, i. e. 
the kingdom on earth of good and truth, is to be 
realized, it can be realized only by such attempts 
as were made by the first disciples of Christ, after- 
wards by the Paulicians, Albi zenses, Quakers, 
Moravian Brethren, Menonites, all the true Christ- 
ians of the world, and now by the Christians of the 
Universal Brotherhood (Dukhorbsti). The fact 
that these pains of labor continue and increase 
does not prove that there will be no birth, but on 
the contrary that the birth is near at hand.— 
Count Leo Tolstoy. 





The pastoral sent forth by the Triennial Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, contains 
an excellent description of the state of the Church, 
and its needs, and it will apply in varying meas- 
ures to all Methodists, Baptist, Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, and Congregationalists : 

“Tf the fact that Christ is the Captain of the 
missionary hosts were infused into the belief of 
Christendom, Christendom would revolutionize its 
Christianity. For our own Church, it would mean 
less luxury, less extravagance of expenditure on 
self, less social ambition, less pride of wealth, less 
self-indulgence of every kind. It would mean more 
prayer, more unselfishness and self-denial, more 
sympathy with the poor, the ignorant, the vicious, 
the outcast, the heathen; more catholicity of evan- 
gelism, and less ecclesiastical self-sufficiency ; more 
of the power of the Holy Ghost, and, therefore, the 
transformation of apathy into the spirit of con- 
quest.” 

It is to be regretted that such sensible pastoral 
communications appear to be comparatively pow- 
erless, and still more to be regretted that in all de- 
nominations the laity often have reason to look 
upon the ecclesiastics who write these things as in 
equal or greater need of admonition than them- 
selves.— Christian Advocate. 





From the “ British Friend.” 

At the annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union, at Halifax, a clear note was sounded by 
President Rowland on Priestism in the Church. 
While he endeavored to recognize all the good that 
is to be found in the present ritualistic movement, 
he pointed to the fundamental error underlying it, 
quoting these words from an Anglican manual: 








“The sacrifice of the altar is one and the same 
sacrifice with that offered on Calvary. It is nota 
different sacrifice nor a repetition ; it is the same.” 
He then traced the consequences of this initial 
error; but endeavored at each point to show the 
real and important truth that is misrepresented by 
sacerdotalism. This passage, for example, has 
special interest for Friends: 

“May we not regard the cult of the Virgin as a 
travesty of truth? It has arisen from forgetfulness 
of the fact that in Jesus Christ may be found all that 
is noblest in womanhood as well as in manhood. 
We do not need, therefore, the intercession of any 
woman in heaven; but I think we do need the in- 
tercession of women on earth; and we ought to 
avail ourselves of it to the edification of the Church. 
In an ordinary prayer meeting you will probably 
find four women to every one man, and it would 
not be an exaggerated estimate if I say that they 
bring at least four times the intelligence and spir- 
ituality. Yet we expect them to sit silent as if 
they were wax figures. Though we look to them 
as leaders in society, we take good care that they 
should not lead in the Church. Instead of adorning 
exalted womanhood in heaven as Romanists do, 
let us make more of sanctified womanhood on 
earth, and no longer allow the most numerous and 
the most spiritual section of the Church to be muz- 
zled by antiquated custom.” 





Items Concerning the Society. 


Elizabeth Evans, of Moorestown, New Jersey, 
in company with her brother, William Evans, has 
gone on a religious visit to some parts of Ohio. 





Charles Rhoads, of Haddonfield, N. J., has a 
prospect of religious service within the limits of 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting. 





Samuel James Capper complains in a letter from 
Turin, Italy :—‘ It has frequently happened in my 
residence in England during the past summer, that 
upon entering one of our meetings with a strong 
————— that I had a word to say, and that say 
it 1 must or be very unhappy, that I have observed 
a Friend in a prominent position with an official 
looking Bible by his side. It has struck me with 
pain and regret because I know that in a few min- 
utes he will rise and without reference to any ex- 
ercise of the meeting will read as a matter of form 
two or three chapters. What a Divine impulse 
would have constrained me or any one else to speak, 
would fall tame and flat after the mere formal read- 
ing, which would probably have no bearing upon 
the special travail of any mind or any exercise of 
the meeting.” 





The subject of the paper by Lydia E. Reynolds, 
read in a “* Young Friends’ Association,” of West 
Nottingham, Md., was “The Influence of Plain 
Language.” The thought was expressed that some- 
times when thrown among strangers we may be 
tempted to refrain from using the plain, language, 
with the fear of making ourselves conspicuous. Yet 
why should we fear? Was it not the language of 
the One whose guidance it is hoped we all desire? 
But in the great vineyard of the Lord each has his 
lesser or greater work todo. And while the duty 
which is sometimes presented seems almost too 
small to be countenanced, yet the shirking of this 
is but a link dropped, which may result in some 
soul losing a glimpse of the Divine. There is some- 
thing in the use of the word “ thee” that seems to 
mean perfect kindness of thought—a step nearer 
the Divine. Ifthis be the general impression may 
not our influence in this small way become a lumi- 
nous suggestion that wins the soul to higher regions 
of life? 





The following minute has been issued by the 
Elders of Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meet- 
ing, England :—“ The Elders have given consider- 
ation to the Meetings for Worship held during our 
Quarterly Meetings. While we believe these are 
frequently times of true spiritual edification, it has 
been felt that, on several recent occasions, some loss 
has been sustained by the quick succession of offer- 
ings in the ministry, some of the communications 
not being altogether in harmony with the occasion, 






the world that phase of the character of William 
Penn which marks him, not only as a philanthro- 
pist, but as a broad-minded statesman. This me- 
morial should also, of course commemorate the 
courage and sturdy resistance of the jurors who re- 
fused to commit Penn. 

All those of Greater Britain (thus endowed with 
the imprescriptible right to give, when acting as 


jurymen, a verdict according to their own judg- 


ment), who are interested in this movement, are 
invited to make suggestions as to the kind of me- 
morial that should be erected, or to send informa- 
tion as to this trial, perhaps the most important 
that ever took place in England. 





The Straws on the Camel’s Back; or, The Financial 
Pressure exercised from Devonshire House on Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends—By John D. Crosfield, 
London. 


This is the title of a pamphlet in which the writ- 
er calls attention to the serious nature of the an- 
nual deficits of many of the charitable institutions, 
schools, missions, and enterprises of the Society. 
He fears the numerous additions in recent years 
of fresh responsibilities are overstraining the re- 
sources of Friends, and that the older established 
claims seriously suffer by a diversion, or division 
of the support given in former years. .. . 

Whilst many wealthy Friends who gave largely 
to the Society’s funds for forty or fifty years ago 
have been replaced by a greater number who can 
only give much smaller sums; we believe that the 
general spirit of liberality in the Society has not 
diminished, and that the vastly increased area of 
objects rightly claiming our support, does accord- 
ing to its urgency receive cordial response. Whilst 
we express this opinion we feel sure that there is 
room to cultivate the spirit of a “cheerful giver,” 
to remember that whilst a man’s giving must be 
according to that he hath, and not to that he does 
not possess, there is room for many to open more 
widely the outflow of their charity, to diminish the 
readiness to say “I pray thee have me excused,” 
and to except the Christian duty ofa faithful stew- 
ardship in every department of their power to serve. 
—British Friend. 





A William Penn Memorial.—In a volume recently 
published entitled “A Quaker of the Olden Time,” 
we have been again reminded in a graphic and in- 
teresting manner of the celebrated trial of William 
Penn and William Mead before the Lord Mayor 
and the Recorder of London. This trial took place 
in 1670 at the Old Bailey, and any Friend not ac- 
quainted with the memoir of this noble Quaker, 
who will turn to the Life of William Penn, by 
Thomas Clarkson, will find in chapter vi. one of 
the most interesting and noteworthy episodes in 
the great conflict for religious and civil liberty in 
which the early Friends bore so heroic a part. We 
gladly respond to a request that we would insert 
the following statement of a suggested Memorial in 
The British Friend, and invite the attention of our 
readers to the concluding paragraph. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

In September, 1670, William Penn was brought 
up before the Mayor and Recorder of London, at 
the old Bailey, to be tried for preaching Quakerism 
near Grace-church Meeting-house. The jury refused 
to convict and were fined for their obstinacy. They 
refused to pay the fines and were sent to prison. 
At Penn’s suggestion they brought an action against 
the Lord Mayor and Recorder for unjust imprison- 
ment. This was heard before the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas and decided almost unanimously in 
their favor. By this decision, due entirely to Penn’s 
initiative, the right of all juries in Great Britain to 
give their verdicts according to their collective 
conscience (heretofore an unsettled question) was 
established for all time. 

On a suggestion made by Horace J. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, appearing in an editorial notice of 
October 12th, and in his letter of October 13th, in 
the Daily Chronicle, it is proposed to form a Com- 
mittee to provide some kind of Memorial to Wil- 
liam Penn, not as a Friend (Quaker), but as the as- 
serter and defender of the right of a jury to give a 
verdict contrary to the dictating of the judge. This 
right now pertains to all who live in Great Britain. 
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Such a memorial would bring prominently before | small plurality.” She will probably be declared in- 
and tending to dissipate the effects of previous ad- | eligible. . 
dresses, containing matter for silent thought on the| A despatch from Dallas, Texas, says that “ Tuesday 
part of the congregation. was a bloody election day in Texas,” and mentions 
“Whilst in no way venturing to prescribe limits | Shooting aflrays in which eleven persons were killed 
to the promptings of the Divine Spirit, as applied and five seriously injured. The despatch concludes: 
either to larger or smaller gifts, we would affection- | “ Many minor affrays occurred in various parts of the 
ately admonish Friends who may have matter State as the result of election differences.’ ; 
pressing on their minds, to endeavor to have a —— mob of white men in Wilmington, N. C., 
clear apprehension that the expression of it is called |? “¢ wy bitel, oe and fired the plant of a 
for on their part, having due regard to the time and ae ee because of an article 
the occasion, and bearing in mind the importance dctiammtory of white women.” There were numer 
of following the restraining as well as the constrain- ous exniiats Chrenghent the Gay, sevuiting tn the Riil- 
. , ; oes ing of eight negroes and the wounding of three whites. 
ing guidance of the Holy Spirit. In the afternoon the Board of Aldermen resigned, “ in 
a 7 eat response to public sentiment,” and were replaced by a 
9 a MMA a OF *s aoe —_— Board ae by = Citizens’ Conenalibee, The 
NITED STaTEs.—As a result of the late election | Mayor and Chief of Police also resigned and were re- 
the Fifty-sixth Congress will be Republican in both | placed by new officials. A force of 350 ae pelle 
branches. The majority in the house will be about | men, all white, were sworn in to preserve order. 
13. With several districts still to be determined, Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
there is a Republican majority of fourteen over the | ber 397, which is 3 more than the previous week and 
eee oe to be elected. The Senate will} 13 more than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
epublican by about ten majority. the foregoing 208 were males and 189 females ; 55 di 
The Pennsylvania delegation in the Fifty-sixth Con- | of sonatas 42 of heart disease ; 35 of aes 
- nw ee ae “ag Ser — and nine | 25 of old age ; 24 of diphtheria; 17 of inflammation of 
mocrats, a gin of six for the latter. 
The Joint High Commission with Canada met in 


the stomach and bowels ; 16 of cancer ; 16 of apoplexy ; 
Washington. It is believed that the work will be con- 


11 of marasmus; 10 of inanition; 9 of uremia; 9 of 

convulsions; 9 of inflammation of the brain; 9 of 
cluded at these sessions, and a treaty drafted in regard | Bright’s disea-e and 9 from casualties. 
to closer relations between the United States and Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 984 a 100; 4’s, reg., 111} a 
Canada. 1113; coupon, 112 a 113; new 4’s, 127 a 127$; 5’s, 112 

The annual report of the Fourth Assistant Post- | a 113; 3’s, 105} a 105}; currency 6’s, 1023 a 103. 

master General Bristow, shows that there are 73,570 Corton was quiet and unchanged on a basis of Sse. 
postoffices in the United States, an increase of 2548 7 
during the past year. 


per pound for middling uplands. 
Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $13.75 a $14.50, and 
General Wade, Chairman of the Cuban Military 
Commission, rep rts that everything is progressing 


spring, in sacks, $13.50 a $14 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
very satisfactorily in Cuba, and that the Spaniards are | $2.65 a $2.90; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.35 ; 
moving troops out as fast as they can secure transports. | do. do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50 ; Western winter, clear, 
Already 20,000 have gone, and 9000 more were to have | $3.15 a $3.40; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.60; do., patent, 
embarked from Puerto Principe on the 11th and 12th. | $3.60 a $3.85 ; spring, clear, $3.10 a $3.35; do. straight, 
A request from the Spanish Peace Commissioners | $3.50 a $3.70; do., patent, $3.75 a $3.90; do., favorite 
for additional time to prepare their reply to the propo- | brands, $4.00 a $4.15 ; city mills, extra, $2.65 a $2.90; 
sition submitte 1 by the United States has been granted, | do., clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.75; 
and the reply will nt be presented until the 16th inst. | do., patent, $3.75 a $4.25. Rye FLour.—#3.00 a $3.10 
Instructions were sent t» the American representatives | per bbl. for choice Pennsylvania. BuckwHEaT FLouR 
to admit of no further discussion as to the right to |] —$1.75 a $1.85 per 100 pounds as to quality, for new. 

consider the disposition of the Philippines, and that : 
on that point the instructions already sent must stand. 


GRrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 71} a 714c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 37$ a 37%c. 
The only matter for discussion from the American 3 
view is the manner of giving over the islands. 


No. 2 white oats, clipped, 31c. 
2 Fore1Gn.—The population of England has increased 
It is said the officials in Madrid do not believe the 
peace negotiations will be broken off. “If the United 


from 4,000,000 in the Elizabethan era to 29,000,000 of 
to-day. 
States persists in their present claims Spain will accept At the Lord Mayor’s banquet in London on the 9th 
the conditions after formally announcing at a session | instant, the Marquis of Salisbury did not announce a 
of the Commission, and ina circular to the Powers, | British protectorate over Egypt, intimating that such 
that she yields to force, and owing to the imp: ssibility | a course would cause war. The Premier also said the 
of renewing the war without unobtainable assistance | United States was a new and disturbing factor in 
in defence of her rights.” European politics, and may not conduce to the inter- 
The officials at the Navy Department were interes'ed | ests of peace, but to the detriment of Great Britain. 
in the news frm Nassan identifying clearly a steam- William T. Stead, writing to the Daily News from 
ship lying off Cat Island asthe Muria Teresa. The | Sebastopol, after having had an interview with the 
legal status of the vessel has been considered curs»rily, | Czar at Livadia, reiterates his conviction of the ear- 
and in the opini n of the department the tit’e of the | nestness and sincerity of the Czar’s purpose in propos- 
United States to her is unimpaired, n twithstanding | ing disarmament. W. T. Stead says it is impossible to 
the fact that it was nece-sary t» abandon her for a time. | repeat the conversation, but he adds: * But my opinion 
There may be some question involved as to the pay- | is summed up in a remark which I made to a princess 
ment of salvage t» the Bahama fishermen, but that de- | of the court, who, meeting me as I was leaving, asked 
pends in a large measure on what they have done. me: ‘ Well, what is your opinion?’ I replied, simply, 
Chairman Dingley, of the House Ways and Means | ‘I thank God for him. If he is spared to Russia, that 
Committee, declares that there will be no change in | young man will go far’” W.'T. Stead adds that he 
the war tax this fiscal year, and that there will be no | found the Czar possessed of exceptional rapidity of 
revision of the tariff. perception, united with a remarkable memory, and a 
The Agricultural Department’s Eleventh Month | very wide grasp of an immense range of facts. 
crop report estimates the total cotton crop as “ not far 
short of ten million bales.” 


Russia’s proposal to appoint Prince George of 
Greece High Commissioner in Crete has been approved 

The United States sent 73,000 pounds of butter to 
Japan in 1897. 


by Great Britain, France and Italy. 
Luigi Luccheni, the Anarchist, who killed Empress 
Out of 6573 new books published last year, 2677 | Elizabeth: f Austria, on Eighth Month 10th last, was 
were novels. convicted in Geneva, Switzerland, on the 10th inst. 
The whaling steamer Th.asher has arrived at San | He was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for life. 
Francisco from the Arctic, with 15,000 pounds of whale- Li Hung Chang has been ordered to concert meas- 
bone. Her cargo is valued at over £50,000. ures with the Viceroy of Shang-Tung to prevent future 
It is reported from San Francisco that there will be | inundations of the Yellow River. This is regarded as 
more beet sugar produced in Calif :rnia during the com- | virtually retiring Prince Li. 
ing year than ever before in a twelve-month. The Earl of Minto, the new Canadian Governor 
A despatch from West Branch, Mich., says: “ Mor- | General in succession to Lord Aberdeen, arrived at 
rie L. Abbott, of this place, is probably the only wom- | Quebec on the 12th of this month, on the steamship 
an ever elected Prosecuting Attorney of a county. The | Sco'sman, from Liverpool. He was sworn in at the 
Free Silver Democratic Convention nominated her | Citadel and proceeded to Montreal. Lord and Lady 
more as a joke than anything else, but the electors 
took her candiducy seriously, and while the county 


Aberdeen sailed on the same evening for Liverpool. 
went 321 Republican, she succeeded in winning by a 









































duras, to Chinandega, Nicaragua, which will be the 
permanent seat of government. 

Franklin Ransom, of Cleveland, Ohio, who went to 
Terra del Fuego a year and a half ago in quest of gold 
returned with nearly $18,000 of the yellow metal, 
Ransom will return to South America in the spring, 
He says all gold is obtained from placer mines, or ig 
washed out by a magnetic black sand that is thrown 
up on the seashore. This sand sometimes runs $1.80 
to the pan. The belt of black sand lies under the low 
tide level, so it is necessary to wait for a storm to wash 
it up in reach of the miners. 








































RECEIPTS. 

Received from George Sykes, agent, England, £19, 
being 10 shillings each for himself, Mary Ashby, John 
Anderson, Robert Bigland, John Bellows, R. B. Brock- 
bank, Birmingham Friends’ Reading Society, Eliza- 
beth and Grace Brodrib, A. Cheal, Robert H. Clark, 
Stephen Cumberland, R. H. Dreaper, Thomas Francis, 
William Graham, William B. Gibbins, Jane Hall, 
Wm. Hall, Wm. Knowles, Hannah Knowles, W. J. 
LeTall, Jos. Lamb, Anna Moorhouse, W. C. McCheane, 
Wm. R. Nash, Daniel Pickard, George Pitt, John 
Sykes, E. M. Southall, J. H. Shield, Isaac Sharp, J. G, 
Smeal, John Wood, Lucy W. Walker, J. H. Walker, 
F. E. Wright, William Williamson, Ellen K. Watkins 
and Charles W. Thomson. 








NOTICES. 


A young woman, having experience, desires to serve 
as companion to a woman, preferably a Friend. In- 
quire of the Editor. 


Receipts for Dukhobortsi Fund for two weeks 
ending Eleventh Month 15th. 
H. C. (Iowa) $1; L. M. H., $1; E. F. P., $5; M, 
E. $10; G. P. $5; H. (Gtn.) $5; A Friend (Phila.) $1, 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. T» reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 





Westtown BoarpinG ScHoot.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WituiAmM F. WickersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 








WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING OF FRIENDS.— 
The train leaving Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
at 7.17 A. M., on the 25th inst., will be met at West 
Grove to convey (free of charge) those desiring to at- 
tend the Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be 
held at London Grove, Chester Co., Pa. At would 
assist the Committee if those intending to come would 
inform by postal in advance. ' 
TrUEMAN C. Moore, ) . 
Gro. R. CHAMBERS, f Committee, 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.— 
We note the following recent biographies : 

AupuBon—Audubon and his Journals (2 vols). 

Betow—Eugene Field in his Home. 

BIcKNELL—Story of Marie Antoinette. 

FreLtp—Life of David Dudley Field. 

KirLEw—Story of John Wesley. 

Mason—Thomas Cranmer. 

MuLLer—Auld Lang Syne. 

RowLanp—Life of Charles Carroll (2 vols). 

Sarint-AMAND—Louis Napoleon. 

" - Napoleon III and his Court. 

Books are free to all Friends living in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, and to others who are properly recom- 
mended. The Library is open every week-day from 
3 to 6 P. M. 





MaRRIED, at Stillwater Meeting House, near Barnes- 
ville, Ohio, Tenth Month 20th, 1898, Writram C. 
CowPERTHWAITE, son of Levi R. and Ella Cowperth- 
waite, of Haddonfield, N. J., to Mary M. SMITH, 
daughter of the late Sinclair and Tacy Smith, of Still- 
water, Ohio. 


WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 


—_—— 


The Government of the United States of Central 
America is removing its capital from Amapala, Hon- 
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